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in the angle,, and corridors ran from it along both the inner walls, so that the rooms on both limbs of the house faced outward on to the garden.    The two other sides  of this half-quadrangle were  masked  by rose-trellises, inclosing a square inner court, in the middle of which rose the most striking architectural feature of the building, a well-house of brickwork and oak timber, with a steep conical tiled roof.   Externally the house was plain almost to severity, and depended for its effeCt on its isolidityand fine proportion.    The decorative features it possessed  were  constructional, not  of the nature of applied ornament:   the  frankly emphasized relieving arches over the windows, the deep cornice moulding, the louvre in the high open roof over the staircase, and the two spacious recessed porches.  Inside, its most remarkable feature was the large drawing-room, which filled the external angle of the L on the upper  floor.    It looked by its main end window northwards towards the road and the open country; and a projecting oriel in the western side overlooked the long bowling green, which ran, encircled with apple trees, close under the length of that wing.    The decoration of this room, and of the staircase by which it was reached, was to be the work of several years for Morris and his friends : and he boldly announced that he meant to make it the most beautiful room in England.     But through the whole house, inside and out, the same ideal standard was, so far as possible, to be kept up.
It was at this point that the problem of decoration, began. The bricklaying and carpentering could be executed direCtly from the architect's designs. But when the shell of the house was completed, and stood clean and bare among its apple trees, everything, or nearly everything, that was to furnish or decorate it had to be likewise designed and made. Only in a few isolated cases